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THE CIRCULAR 


Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
talligence, and che news of the day. 

{t is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
peice to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi} 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Farr. Dairy Revicious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Uaurehes, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come kaown, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
seligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volant tit y more 
whole-hearted, for iastance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
tie Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hun ired thousand dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retarn as a copy with nis name und residence written 
aooa it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ‘*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 








WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thenuic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 

mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 
_ 2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Jourualism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Ke- 
iigion ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more etfective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Keligion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneiva Commmity, 


Ss. Now house’s 


SUPERIORST£EL TRAPS, 
Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groon & Preserweda 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 








Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. FY. 
will receive prompt attention. 


Nw were Myers Veen 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Muanaal tor the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Ileavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
d-nsation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Sonclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology 
alt vho wish to understand Biste Commesssm—its constitu- 
‘onal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BiSLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Jaeida Community and its branches ; presenting. 
‘1 connection with their History, a summary view 
ot their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
ostavo. Price, 50 cts. 











SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


_ > &*Past Volumes of the Circular can be fiir- 
hisied to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
Spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the-most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formulaof 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Dea*h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Gooner at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
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From the Berean. 
The Birthright of Israel. 


————omnen 


We find among the prominent dogmas 
of popular Christianity, many notions 
which certainly did not originate in the 
sacred writings. For example, the New 
Testament, instead of enjoining, positive- 
ly condemns the observance of sabbaths ; 
and yet the idea has come in, and seated 
itself on the very throne of the conscience 
of Christendom, that God has command- 
ed men to observe the first day of the 
week as especially sacred. Again, among 
all the current assertions of those who 
are called Christians, there is perhaps 
not one more frequently repeated and 
more surely believed, than that “‘ the age 
of miracles is past.” Yet we find not an 
intimation in the Bible that the original 
principles of God’s administration in re- 
spect to miracles, were ever to be 
changed. The common belief concerning 
the Second Coming of Christ—the as- 
sumption that the first generation of the 
“ Fathers” were the appointed successors 
of the apostles—that the church of the 
first ages after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was nearly as pure as the Primitive 
Church—are other instances of popular 
imaginations, which, though they hold 
places of essential importance in the com- 
mon faith, are not even countenanced by 
scripture. To the same class of father- 
less (or perhaps we should say patristic) 
dogmas, we must assign the prevailing 
notion that God has abrogated the special 
relation which formerly existed between 
himself and the Jewish nation. 

We propose in this article to consider 
the relations of the Jews to God, and te 
the world. Our object will be to present 
to our readers a distinct view of the na- 
ture of the covenant which God made 
with Abraham ; to shew the original dis- 
tinction which was thereby made between 
Jews and Gentiles ; to give the evidence 
that this distinction still exists ; to con- 
sider the probable and predicted conse- 
quences of the restoration of the chosen 
people to the favor of God ; and lastly, 
the duties and obligations of the Gentiles 
toward them. 

Whatever we may now think, or here- 
after conclude, concerning the ‘true de- 
sign of God’s covenant with Abraham, 
and its legitimate consequences, it is ob- 
vious without discussion or proof, that. its 
actual consequence has been, to divide 
the human race into two great parties, 
called Jews and Gentiles. The distinc- 
tion between these parties is such as has 
naturally made occasion for the opera- 
tion of selfishness and misconception. 
Arrogance and bigotry have displayed 
themselves on the one side, jealousy und 
envy on the other. So that the cove- 
nant which made the division, is like a 
disputed will. The Jew, as elder broth- 
er and principal heir, has insisted upon 
that interpretation of the will, which 
gives him an exclusive inheritance ;. and 
the Gentile, as the younger and less fa- 


—_ - 
invidious provisions by liberal interpreta 
tion, In attempting to present a sub- 
ject thus circumstanced, and to decide 
the questions growing out of it, the dif- 
ficulty to be encountefed lies not so much 
iu the intricacy of the case to be tried, 
as in the questionable character of the 
court that is to try it. All men belong 
to one or the other of the interested par- 
ties ; so that either we must needs go 
out of the world, or bring the matter be- 
fore a court in which lawyers, witnesses, 
judge and jury, are by their position ex- 
posed to prejudice. Yet this difficulty is 
not insuperable. There is, in law and 
equity, one case, and only one, in which a 
witness may testify in his own cause, and 
a party may be judge and jury of his own 
case. And that is, when the testimony 
of the witness, and the judgment of the 
interested party are against himself. A 
criminal may, as witness, judge and jury, 
decide his own case by pleading guilty. 
And indeed testimony and judgment 
which, us in such a case, runs counter to 
selfishness, is properly regarded as even 
stronger evidence of honesty, than the 
testimony and judgment of a merely dis- 
interested party. On this principle, 
Paul, being a Jew, could freely plead the 
cause of the Gentiles, with all assurance, 
for himself, that his testimony was not 
corrupted by the prejudice of selfishness, 
and for others, that it would be received 
as honest and true. On the same prin- 
ciple we, being Gentiles, may take the 
liberty to become witnesses and advocates 
for the Jews, without fearing the charge 
of partiality or dishonesty. 
GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM. 

The following passages contain the 
several promises made to Abraham at 
different times, which, taken together, 
constitute the covenant whose nature 
and consequences we propose to examine, 


“The Lord said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from tky father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee: and J will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great ; and thow 
shalt be a blessing : and I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse him that curseth 
thee: and in thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed.” Gen, 12: 1—3.— 
“ And the Lord appeared unto Abram 
{ when he had come into the land of Ca- 
naan}, and said, Unto thy seed will I 
give this land.” Ver. 7. “The Lord 
said unto Abram (after that Lot was sep- 
arated from him], List up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou art, 
northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward : for all the land which 
thou scest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed 
as the dust of the earth : so that if a man 
can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered, Arise, 
walk through the Jand, in the length of 
it, and in the breadth of it: for ZI will 
give it unto thee.” Chap. 13: 14—17.— 
“ After these things, the word of the Lord 
came Unto Abram in a vision, saying, 





vored claimant, has endeavored to set. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





tay be sent by mail to all parte of the country. 


ted to God. 


aside the will altogether, or to nullify its 


Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and 
thy exceeding great reward.... Look now 
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toward leaven, and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them. And he said 
unto him, So shall thy seed be... . Know of 
a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in aland not theirs, and shall serve them ; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years’; and-also that nation whom they 
she! serve, will I judge ; and afterward 
shall they come out with great substance. 
.... in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again....In that same day 
the ‘Lord made a covenant with Abram, 
saying, Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
greot river, the river Euphrates.” QOhap. 
15: 1, 5,13—18. “ When Abram was 
ninety and nine years old, the Lord ap- 
peared to Abram, and said unto him, I 
am the Almighty God: walk before me 
and be thou perfect. And J will make 
my covenant between me and thee, and 
will multiply thee exceedingly. And 
Abram fell on his face ; and God talked 
with him, saying, As for me, behold my 
covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a 
father of many nations. Neither shall 
thy name any more be called Abram : but 
thy name shall be called Abraham ; for 
a father of many nations have I made 
thee. And I will make thee exceeding 
fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out “of thee. And I 
will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee, in their gen- 
erations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. And I will give unto thee and to thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession : and I will be their 
God.” Chap. 17: 1—8. “ And the an- 
gel of the Lord called unto Abraham out 
of heaven [after Abraham had offered 
Isaac], and said, By myself have I sworn 
saith the Lord ; for because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only sou ; that in blessing 
T will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the hea- 
ven, and as the sand which is upon the 
sea-shore ; and thy seed shall possess the 
gate of his enemies :; and in thy seed shall 


all the nations of the earth be blessed.”— 


Chap. 22: 15—18. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE COVENANT. 

I. The Nature of the Covenant. These 
promises are of two kinds, general and 
» 1. “T will bless thee and thy seed af- 
ter thee, I will be a God to thee and to 
thy seed,” &c., are general promises, de- 
manding the largest interpretation which 
the known power of the promiser admits. 
Ifa man should say to a child—“I will 
be a father to you,” he would be under- 
stood as engaging to do all in his power 
for the welfare ot the child. His mean- 
ing might be limited in the mind of the 
child, and in the minds of other ignorant 
persons, by other measures of good. For 
instance, if the child knows no other good 
than that of eating and drinking, to him 
the promise only means—‘ I will supply 
you with food.” If afterwards his knowl- 
edge and desire of good,: become enlarged, 
the meaning of the promise is also en- 
larged. He discovers that clothing, 
money, education &c., are included in the 
promise : and finally he learns that his 
own conceptions are not the measure of 


his benefactor’s meaning; that_ the 
promise includes anything and everything 


that a father can bestow upon a son.— 


Thus the general promises which God 
made to Abraham, however they may have 
been understood by Abraham then, actu- 
ally included all the blessings which have 
been bestowed upon him since, even sal- 
vation and eternal life. And the promise 
concerning his seed—“I will be their 
God”—however it may have been limited 
in the imagination of the Jews, is actual- 
ly an engagement to bless them not 


ally, and spiritually—to train them for 
immortality. Of course it is a promise of 
all the necessary means of education and 
salvation. In short, this comprehensive 
spiritual promise, “ to be a God to Abra- 
ham and to his seed after him,” is one 
which in its full, natural sense, secured 
to Abraham and his seed all possible good. 
All the promises of temporal blessings 
cluster around this, and are subordinate 
to it ; as appears by the fact that the 
temporal blessings were all prospective, 
while this spiritual blessing was then 
present. God gave not the promised 
land to Abraham, nor to his descendants, 
till the fourth generation. The fathers 
were pilgrims in it, and the children were 
captives in another land ; whereas he said 
to Abraham, “ I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward.” And in like 
manner he manifested himself to Isaac 
and Jacob, and their children, as their 
present God. The largest and almost the 
last promise in the New Testament—the 
revelation of Jesus Christ—is only a re- 
petition of this covenant with Abraham : 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things ; and J will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” Rev. 21: 7. 


2. The specific promises of the cove- 
nant are, (1,) to give Abraham an innu- 


of Canaan for an everlasting possession. 
These promises are physical ; and we 
have reason to believe that at the time 
the covenant was made, mankind had 
made so little progress in moral, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual knowledge, that any 
specific promises other than physical, 
either could not have been expressed for 
want of language, or would not have been 
understood, by reason of ignorance. 


As we must not suffer the specific 
promises to eclipse the general, and 80 
imagine that the covenant promised only, 
or chiefly, physical blessings ; neither on 
the other hand must we suffer the general 
to swallow up the specific, and so imagine 
that the covenant promised merely spir- 
itual blessings. Ifa man should say toa 
child, “I will be a father to you—I will 
do all I can for you—and when you be- 
come aman, | will give you a hundred 
acres of land,” it would be wrong on the 
one hand to refer the covenant exclusively 
or chiefly to the hundred acresof land ; 
for education, moral discipline, &c., are 
far greater blessings which it isa father’s 
business to dispense, and which are there- 
fore included in the general promise, 
which general promise is therefore the 
main part of the covenant, And it would 
be wrong on the other hand, to regard the 
specific promise of the hundred acres, as 
satistied by the fulfillment of the general 
promise. 

(T'o be eontinued.) 





How tHe ANGELS po 1t.—Here is something 
for a certain class of children—perhaps for you. 
A teacher, in talking to his class about the part 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy will be done,” said: 
“ You have told me my dears what is to be done 





on earth, and how it is to be done, viz.: as it is 
done in heaven. Now, Aow do you think the an- 
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merely physically, but morally, intellectu- | ~ 


merable seed ; (2,) to give them the land! 











gels do the will of God ?”—The first child rephied: 
“They do it immediately.” The second said, 
“ They do it diligently.’’ The third said, “ They 
do it always.” The fourth anewered, “ They do 
it altogether.” Here a pause ensued, until a little 
girl, raising her hand, answered, “ Why. sir, 
they do it without asking any questions.” — Amer. 
Agriculturist. 
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| Strength in Weakness. 


Paul relates that for certain reasons there 
was given him a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet him, and that he be- 
sought the Lord thrice that it might depart 
from him. The answer was, ‘‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” ‘* Most gladly there- 
fore” he says ‘‘ will I rather glory in my infir- 
nities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake: for when Iam 
weak, then am I strong.” 

There is profound spiritual philosophy in 
this view of Paul, that the strength of Christ 
is made perfect in our weakness, and that 
when, so far as our own strength is concerned, 
we are weak, then we may be strong in the 
Lord and the power of his might. That which 
shows us our own incompleteness and weakness 
may be the means of bringing us near to God, 
and teaching us to take hold on his strength. 
We cannot have true strength or happiness in- 
dependent of Christ. The strength that is by 
mere nature is the veriest weakness, while the 
weakness that shows us our need of Christ, and 
of constant inspiration from him, may be a 
condition of spiritual strength. Then is the 
call for faith—the power that can move moun- 
tains—by which the worlds were framed. 

Whatever therefore, may be our outward 
condition, though the messengers of Satan may 
be permitted to buffet us, still it is our privilege 
to be strong—to be strengthened with might 
by the spirit of Christ in the inner man, to have 
Christ dwell in our hearts by faith, and being 
rooted and grounded in love, be able to com- 
prehend with all saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and hight; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
to be filled with all the fullness of God. Re- 
alizing this, we may find the way to rise through 
our weaknesses into the grandeur and beauty 
of the true life, where death is swallowed up 
in victory.—T. L. P. 





Facts and Phases < of the War. 


At Washington. 

The Rebel forces in front of Washington have 
fallen back several miles, and the points recently 
occupied by them are now in possesion of 
the Union troops. The significance of this 
movement on part of the rebels, is not yet ap- 
parent. It is thought their design is to either 
draw the Government troops into an engagement 
outside of their intrenchments, or to make a move- 
ment across the Potomac below Washington, for 
the purpose of attacking Washington in the rear. 
They have extensive batteries on the lower Po- 
tomac commanding the river, and it is stated that 
the river may be considered as closed to the nav- 
gation of Government vessels. The plans and 
purposes of the rebels are shrouded in mystery 
and can be learned only by actual events. 


The Struggle in Missouri, 

Great interest is felt in the impending struggle 
in Missouri. The rebels are reported to be col- 
lecting in great force at Leaington under Price, 
and it is thought that Fremont will need 50,000 
men to meet them successfully. In the mean 
time it is feared that Fremont has been crippled 
by the requisitions which have been made upon 
him for troops, from Washington, and by the fail- 
ure of the Government to supply him with arms. 
Drafting. 

In our last paper we reported that drafting had 
begun in Chicago. It appears since that it was 
not in Chicago but in Iowa that the resort to 
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drafting was had. The Secretary of War has since 
ordered its discontinuance, and stated that it ig 
the purpose of the Government to avoid drafting 
if possible, and rely on volunteers to put down the 
rebellion. It is said the President also bas given 
assurances that no drafting for the army shall be 
resorted to at the West, until all the Eusterp 
States have furnished their full quota of the requi- 
jsition for the 500,000 men. There is some com. 
plaint in this State of a want of alacrity in vol. 
unteering. 

Gen. Fremont. 

We learn from Missouri that Gen. Fremont has 
taken the field in person, and is gathering his 
forces together in the western part of the state 
for a struggle with Price and McCulloch ang 
their rebel hordes. Before leaving St. Louis he 
wrote the following letter to a gentleman of New. 
York, in relation to the charges which have been 
made against him : 


St. Louis, Sept. 25, 186]. 

My Dear Sir: I leave at 8 o'clock in the 
morning, and send you this hurried note in the 
midst of the last arrangements before starting. 

We have to contend with an enemy having no 
posts to garrison, and no lines of transportation 
to defend or guard, whose whole force can be 
turned at will to any one point, while we have 
from Leavenworth and from Fort Scott to Padu- 
cah to keep protected. 

I wish to say to you that though the position 
is difficult, I am competent to it, and also the en- 
emy in the fieid; I am not able at the same time 
to attend to the enemy at home. It is a shame 
to the country, that an officer, going to the field, 
his life in his hands, solely actuated by the de- 
sire to serve his country and win for himself its 
goud opinions, with no other object, should be 
destroyed by a system of concentrated attacks 
utterly without foundation. Charges are spoken 
of when there are none to be made. 

What is the object of the repetition of these 
falsehoods except to familiarize the public mind 
to the idea that something is wrong? Already 
our credit, which was good, is shaken, in conse- 
quence of the newspaper intimations of my being 
removed. Money is demanded by those furnish- 
ing supplies. To defend myself would require 


the time that is necessary to, and belongs tomy - 


duty against the enemy. 

If permitted by the country this state of things 
will not fail to bring on disorder. I am an expo- 
nent of a part of the force of the nation directed 
against the enemy of the country. Everything 
that is directed against me is directed against it 
and gives the enemy aid and comfort. My pri- 
vate character comes in only incidentally. I de- 
fend it because naturally his reputation is dear to 
any man, but only incidentally. This is the 
foundation of many of my acts, and will be if I 
stay here. Everything that hurts, impedes or em- 
barrasses the work intrusted to me I strike at 
without hesitation. I take the consequences. 
The worst that can happen to me is relief from 


great labor. 
Yours, truly, JOHN C. FREMONT. 


The Situation in Missouri, 


A good deal of blame of the arrangement of the 
Western Military Department has been expressed 
in various quarters, because Col. Mulligan was 
not reinforced before being forced to surrender: 
The St. Louis Democrat, which ought to know 
whereof it speaks, states the situation of affairs 
at the time as follows : 

In the case of insurrection, it is absolutely 
necessary to scatter the forces in small numbers 
over the country, so as to afford protection to 
loyal and suppress incipient outbreaks of the dis- 
affected. Under this condition vast masses of 
these guerilla bands may suddenly concentrate 
and surprise an isolated post before it is possible 
to collect sufficient force at the threatened point 
to repel an attack or protect the assailed. 

In this manner Mulligan was surrounded and 
taken, but not, as has been misrepresented, witb- 
= superhuman efforts being made to reinforce 

im, 

Looking at the map of Missouri and following 
the course of the river, we find that it describes 
an arc of a circle, extending from Jefferson City 
to Kansas. Warsaw, in Benton county, would 
form the center of this circle, so that an enemy 
at this point, advancing from the South, could a* 
easily fall upon Jefferson City, Booneville, or ip 
fact any of the important towns along the river, 
as on Lexington. . 

So soon as it was apparently the intention of 
Price to attack Lexington, every effort that could 
have been made to reinforce it was made, and 
Sturgis’s army arrived in time to do so, and 
would have succeeded could they have crossed 
the river; but the very ferry boats collected 
there under the guns of the fort for the purpose 
of crossing Sturgis’s army, four thousand strong, 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and le 
them idle spectators on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

Lane, with a force of over eight thousand men, 
pressed on with all the vigor possible from the 
southwest. Smith, with a force of one thousand, 
hurried down from St. Joseph ; and Jeff. 0. De 
vis had orders to break through the enemy * 
lines, and hurry on from Georgetown without 
transportation, with a force of over seven thous- 
and men. Besides these, two boats with guns 





and over a thousand men went up the river ip or- 
der to destroy the masked batteries which lined 
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its banks. Jn fact such is the disposition of thé 
federal troops at this moment. They have so 
hemmed in Price that he will be obliged to give 
battle or surrender. In any event his fate is 
sealed, as it is the first time since the war began 
in Missouri that the United States forces could 
meet the enemy in anything like equal numbers 
Banishment at the South, . 

The Rebel Congress at its late session at Rich- 
mond passed an act authorizing the Confederate 
Administration to banish all citizens of the Unit- 
ed States who should refuse to become citizens 
of the Confederate States. In accordance with 
this act Jeff. Davis issued the following proclam- 
ation on the 14th of August: 

“TI do hereby warn and require every male cit- 
izen of the United States, of the age of fourteen 
years and upward, now within the Confederate 
States, and not acknowledging the authority of the 
same, and not being a citizen of the Confederate 
States, to leave within forty days after the date 
of this proclamation. And I do warn all persons 
above described who shall remain within the Con- 
federate States, after the expiration of said period 
of forty days, that they will be treated as alien 
enemies.” 

Government Forces. 

The Tribune in estimating the prospects of the 
winter campaign before the army, says: 

The number of volunteers this day in arms for 
the integrity and perpetuity of the Union must 
certainly exceed three hundred thousand, and 
they are all (in effect) enlisted for the war- 
We estimate that fully one hundred thousand 
more will enlist during the months of October 
and November. Gen. Cameron is entirely right 
in forbidding a resort to draft or conscription to 
swell this proud array. Drafted militia cannot 
be expected to evince the erfergy, enthusiasm, en- 
durance, and persistent courage of volunteers, 
while their equipment and support will cost as 
much as that of the most gallant veterans. And 
hitherto the Republic has lacked arms for its sol- 
@ers, rather than soldiers for its arms. We 
know it has been quite generally the case with 
regiments raised in this quarter, that they were 
waiting for arms or equipments, for days if not 
weeks after they were ready and eager to take 
the field. Gen. Fremont’s movements have been 
sadly paralyzed and impeded by lack of arms. 
Drilling for weeks without arms has been a com- 
mon experience of new regiments throughout the 
loyal states, and a sad waste of time and capacity 
this ever must involve. Up to this hour, the defi- 
ciency of arms continues. But this deficiency is 
being supplied both by manufacture and importa- 
tion, so that we shall soon have four hundred 
thousand soldiers in the field, most of whom will 
have received several months’ vigorous drilling 
and been under fire. Shall we not then be able 


to assume a vigorous offensive ? 
What they think of America in Russia. 

We find the following among the foreign items 
in the Independent : 

From St. Petersburg to Moscow the question is 
canvassed in journals enjoying the highest litera- 
ry reputation, with the most decided political and 
imperial influence. The sentiment of the writers 
is universally in favor of the Union cause. Their 
inferences as to the causes which animate the re- 
bels, their long and stealthy preparations for in- 
surrection, as well as the estimate formed by the 
Russian writers of their warlike character, are 
very accurate, and prove that our friends in the 
far north have some able and unprejudiced agents 
among us. Weare told, indeed, that the New 
York correspondent of one of the St. Petersburg 
papers writes his letters in English, and that their 
contents are translated into the Russian language 
at the office of a bi-monthly publication in Mos- 
cow, and read with great avidity. The appoint- 
ment of Gencral McClellan to the army of the 
Potomac was hailed with satisfaction in Russia, 
where his report on the seige of Sevastopol is well 
remembered, and, as our correspondent observes, 
itis thought that, “ifbe fights as well as he 
writes, he must be one of the first generals of the 
age.” 

—Ex-Goy. Henry A. Wise of Virginia, and his 
son, O. Jennings Wise, have been indicted for 
treason by the Grand Jury of the Federal Court 
at Wheeling, Virginia. 





The ‘Nearest Route to India. 

While we have our energies deyoted to self- 
preservation, Great Britian is improving the year 
by forming projects, and carrying them into exe- 
cution, to bind her kingdom more firmly together 
with bands of cotton andiron. One of the most 
recent iron bands proposed is a new “ nearest 
route to India,” being a railroad from Antioch 
Acre, Sidon or Tripoli, on the Mediteranean, 
through the valley of the Euphrates to Bassorah, 
mm the Persian gulf. This Euphrates valley 
Railroad, it is estimated by Dr. Thomas Clarke 
of England, who has been drawing attention to 
the advantages of the route, would reduce the dis- 
tance between Great Britian and India by about 





one thousand miles as compared with the Suez 
route; and it is calculated that the journey from 
London to Kurrachee, in India, could be performed 
in fourteen days, Dr. Clarke states the distance 
from Antioch to Bassorah to be eight hundred 
miles, and the cost to be ahout $35,000,000, or 
$43,750 per mile. Besides the distance and time 
saved over the present mail route, via Suez, it is 
claimed that by this route Europe would receive 
a telegraph from all parts of India daily, and that 
the same arrangements apply in regard to China 
and Australia. It is agrand scheme, and with 
other events almost make us believe that no more 
will ‘‘ westward the star of empire take its way.” 
— Evening Post. 

Overland Telegraph to the Pacific. 

Before the beginning of 1862, it is likely that 
the cities of New-York, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco will be in telegraphic communication with 
each other. These places are the great centers 
of their respective divisions of the continent, and 
when they begin to hold electric talk together, 
the minor offices can join in. All along the far 
western route the Indians are represented us_be- 
ing friendly to the enterprise. Brigham Young 
has shown his good will by encouraging his peo- 
ple to assist in hauling out and planting poles, 
&c. The line will be completed from Fort Kear- 
ney to Julesburg by the middle of October, mak- 
ing 350 miles from Fort Kearney and 1050 from 
St. Louis. The section between Julesburg and 
Sait Lake City is to be in operation by the first 
of December. From Fort Churchill, in the ter. 
ritory of Nevada, to which the lines already ex- 
tend from the Pacific coast, the gap towards Salt 
Lake City is rapidly closing. Eighteen of the 
180 miles were to be opened in August, and the 
western section will doubtless be completed as 
soon as its eastern neighbor. Theonly hindrance 
yet caused by the war has been the necessity of 
sending wire for about 200 miles of* the line, 
around by way of ,California instead of through 
Missouri. 

Telegraphic connection is again re-established 
from St. Joseph to all points in Kansas, and the 
Nebraska and Pacific line is being pushed so rap- 
idly now that it is expected to be finished to San 
Francisco by the 20th'of November next.—Spring- 
field Republican. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Our readers would doubtless like to have the 
usual “ column of centra! interest,” as one of our 
correspondents calls the Journal. But what 
shall we write? To one whose business it is to 
furnish said column it sometimes seems difficult 
to find matter of a reportable character, or of suf- 
ficient importance to be put on record. Our 
community life has new phases from day to day— 
some that are striking and palpable, easily made 
note of—others that are simply the result of 
quiet growth. How shall we catch with the pen 
these last, and transmute them into history ? 
We see daily how the various members of our 
household are devoloping in new life—how the 
spirit of improvement works in the young and 
old—what drawbacks there are, calling for over- 
coming faith—what temptations met and con- 
quered—what joys found and drank at the heav- 
enly fount. We know that all these things would 
make an interesting record if we had the “ pen of 
a ready writer,” and the power to set them in 
true and beautiful words. 

The best of life is that which can never be re- 
corded or spoken—which only soul can receive 
from soul through the opened gates of the heart. 
Who can express the infinite deliciousness and 
joy of love—the bliss of life mingling with life— 
opening our inward parts to the light and pres- 
ence of the heavenly world, where we touch 
God? John, the beloved disciple, with the 
crown of fullest inspiration upon him, could go no 
farther than to say, “ Beloved let us love one an- 
other: for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth 1s born of God, and know etk God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; ror Gop 1s Love.” 
This is the highest note of human utterance. 
Only two short sentences, written eighteen hun- 
dred years ago; yet who has grasped their won- 
drous meaning? Would you have us tell you 
what the Oneida Community lives for? Read 
these words of John. We can not express it 
better. We live to love God and to love one an- 
other. Whatever may be the outward phases of 
our life, this is the central purpose. We know of 
no other purpose that could have made us what 
we are, or that could give us assurance of perma- 
nance and success. ‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 





as thyself.” This we believe to be the highest 
Aitatnment that man is capable of. The true 
business of life is not the 
‘*Pomp and ciroumstance of glorious war ;” 

it is love. Aud he had found the highest profession, 
who, when asked what his business was by way 
of obtaining a living, answered, “ I am a lover by 
trade.” 


The fields begin t» grow brown and the treos 
here and there are putting on the autumn livery 
—though no frost has yet touched them. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that we have reached 
October without a frost. The Gardeners who 
await the ripening of a large crop of grapes, know 
the value of sunny daysand mild nights now.— 
By the way we may mention that the Clintons 
and Concords are nearly out of danger, though 
the Isabellas need several weeks more to fully 
mature them. 

—The fall farm work now receives attention, 
while the trap shop is taking a fresh start. The 
New House will occupy a considerable force for 
some time to come, fitting up and finishing the 
interior. In many ways we are moved to thank- 
fulness for the success we have had in the erec- 
tion of our new dwelling. It beautifics the grounds, 
it will be a comfortable and attractive home, 
it will afford opportunity for the fuller develop- 
ment of many elements of Community life. We 
trust the life and society that shall be manifested 
within its walls will be true and beautiful, through 
all days. By the way what shall we call the New 
dwelling? The term New House is not at all 
satisfactory. We need a name that shall be some- 
what suggestive of the life which it shall infold. 
If we were Fourierists we should call it the Pha- 
lanstery. We are not a Phalanx, but a Commu- 
nity. How would Communistery do? Or Koi- 
nonistery, from the Greek Kotnonia—fellowship, 
communism ? Or Koinonia Hall ?° What shall it 
be? Perhaps some of our readers can suggest a 
name. Communism certainly needs a distinctive 
name for its dwelling. 


Here are two paragraphs from late letters 
which breathe the true spirit of meekness and 
faith. ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Lawrenceburg, Pa., Sept. 16,1861. 

Dear Brotuer :—We received and read your 


dJetter to us of Sept. 6th, and were cheered on our 


psthway by the kind words it contained. We 
have feelings of sympathy for the Community 
that do not exist in us towards the world. We 
have often considered whether we have destroyed 
the bridge behind us, in order to become true fol- 
lowers of Christ and the Primitive Church. And 
our great prayer is, to be set free from all the ties 
that bind us to this world, and that Christ may 
dwell in our hearts by faith, that we may be root- 
ed and grounded in love. We indeed feel our lit- 
tleness, as humble followers of the meek and low- 
ly Jesus, and we almost feel discouraged when we 
look back on our past. life and see what little pro- 
gress we have made ; but when we recall to our 
memory the words of Him that said, “I will nev- 
er leave thee nor forsake thee,” our hearts are 
filled with love and gratitude to God, and we are 
led to exclaim, “ The Lord is our helper, and in 
him will we put our trust.” We thank God fora 
free and a full salvation, and confess Christ our 
Savior. M.A. K. 

I send you a few lines to let you know that I 
am not growing cold towards the Community. I 
realize that the Community spirit is growing in me, 
Although I do not write often, I think often of 
you ; and we talk often of you. I have my mind 
made up, and I feel calm and patient. [ do not 
feel the judgment on me, nor the impatience that 
I once had. [ thank God that I have got the 
worldly garment off. I tried hard to wear it. It 
pinched and chafed me, and I tried every way to 
make it fit before I thought of taking it off. I 


‘feel thankful for the peace I enjoy now, and my 


prayer and wish is, that you all may have much 
peace and joy in the Lord. J. B. K. 





Brooklyn. 





A correspondent in Brooklyn mentions the fol- 

lowing facts relative to that city: 
Brooklyn Sept. 16th 1861. 

Dear Frienps:—While glancing over the 
Brooklyn Directory the other day it occurred to 
me, that a statement of the number of places of 
worship dedicated to God, that the third city of 
the Union could boast of, would prove an interest- 
ing piece of statistical information to you; so I 
accordingly sat down and figured it out with the 
following result. In both the Eastern and West- 





mind and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor! 


ern District the number of churches amounts to 
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162 classified as follows: Baptist 17, Congrega- 
tional 15, Episcopalian 24, Methodist 28, Pres- 
byterian 19, Reformed Dutch 15, Roman Cath. 
olic 20, Lutheran 5, Unitérsalist 4, African 5; 
and Miscellaneous 10. Now admitting that the 
population of Brooklyn is 250,000 inhabitants 
you will see that there is a church for every 1500 
people, and very many of our churches capable of 
seating two thousand persons are crowded to 
their utmost extent. Ihave observed that the 
citizens of Brooklyn, a8 a general thing, are more 
of a God-fearing and God-loving class of people 
than cur neighbors across the river. Our city ie 
as yet quite free from the polluting influences of 
theaters gambling dens and kindred haunts of vice. 
We have however an opera house, designated by 
the name of the Academy of Music, and by the 
diligence of the directors of that institution no 
opera of an immoral character is allowed to be 
performed. Yours truly, T. Re. B 
I —' 

The following poem is finely descriptive of one 

of the phases of to-day’s life: 


Beat! Beat! Drums! 
BY WALT WHITMAN. 





Beat! beat! drums! Blow! bugles ! blow! 

Through the windows--through doors—burst like 
a force of armed men, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congrega- 
tion : 

Into the school where the scholar is studying ; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness 
must he have now with his bride ; 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace plowing his 
field or gathering his grain ; 

80 fierce you whirr and pound, you drums—se 
shrill you bugles blow. 


Beat! beat! drums! Blow! bugles! blow! 

Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble of 
wheels in the streets ; 

Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in the 

houses? No sleepers must sleep ing@hose beds ; 

No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brokers or 
speculators, Would they continue ? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the singer 
attempt to sing? 

Would the lawyer rise in court to state his case 
before the judge ? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier, drums--and bugles 
wilder blow. 

Beat! beat! drums! Blow! bugles! blow! 

Make no parley—stop for no expostulation ; 

Mind not the timid—mind not. the weeper or 
prayer ; 

Mind not the old man beseeching the young man ; 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s 
entreaties. Recruit! recruit ! 

Make the very trestles shake under the dead,where 

they lie in their shrouds awaiting the hearses. 

So strong you thump, O terrible drums—so loud 

you bugles blow. 





Manners. 
PARAGRAPHS FROM R. W. EMERSON. 





The soul which animates Nature is not less sig- 
nificantly published in the figure, movement, and 
gesture of animated bodies, than in its last vehicle 
of articulate speech. This silent and subtle lan- 
guage is Manners; not what, but how. Life ex- 
presses. A statue has no tongue, and needs none. 
Good tableaux do not need declamation. Nature 
tells every secret once. Yes, butin man she tell# 
it all the time, by form, attitude, gesture, mien, 
face, and parts of the face, and by the whole action 
of the machine. The visible carriage or action of 
the individual, as resulting from his organization 
and his will combined, we call manners. What are 
they but thought entering the hands and feet, con- 
tro!ling the movements of the body, the speech and 
behavior ? 

There is always a best way of doing everything, 
ifit be to boil an egg. Manners are the happy 
ways of doing things ; each once a stroke of genius 
or of love,—now repeated and hardened into usage. 
They form at last a rich varnish, with which the 
routine of life is washed, and its details adorned. . 
If they are superficial so are the dew-drops which 
givesuch a depth to the morning meadows. Man- 
ners are very communicable: men catch them from 
each other. Consuelo, in the romance, boasts of 
the lessons she had given to the nobles in manners, 
on the stage; and in real life. Talma taught Napo- 
leon the arts of behavior. Genius invents fine man- 
ners, which the baron and the baronness copy very 
fast, and, by the advantages of a palace, better the | 
instruction. They stereotype the lesson they have 
learned, into a mode. 


The power of manners is incessant,—an clement . 
as unconcealable as fire. The nobility cannot in, ; 


any country be disguised, and no more in a repub- 
lic or a democracy, than in a kingdom. No mar. 
can resist their influence. There are certain man-:: 
ners which are learned. in good society, of that... 
force, that, if a person have them, he or she must 
be considered, and is everywhere welcome, though 
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without beauty,"or wealth, or genius. Give a boy 
- address and accomplishments, and you give him the 
mastery of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
He bas not the trouble of earning or owning them. 
They solicit him to enter and possess. We send 
girls of a timid, retreating disposition to the board- 
ing-school, to the riding-school, to the ballroom, or 
wheresvever they can come into acquaintance and 
nearness of leading peraons of their own sex: where 
they might learn address, and see it near at hand. 
The ppwer of a woman of fashion to lead, and also 
to daunt and repel, derives from their belief that 
she knows resources and behaviors not known to 
them; but when these have mastered her secret, 
they learn to confront her, and recover their self- 
possession 
Every day bears witness to their gentle rule.— 
People who would obtrude, now do not obtrude. 
The mediocre circle learns to demand that which 
belongs to a high state of nature or of culture — 
Your manners are always under examination, and 
by committees little suspected,—a police in citizens’ 
clothes,—but gre awarding or denying you very 
high prizes when you least think of it. 
We talk much of utilities,—but "tis our manners 
_that associate us. In hours of business, we go to 
him who knows, or has, or does this or that which 
we want and we do not let our taste or feeling stand 
inthe way. But this activity over, we return to 
the indolent state, and wish for those we can be at 
ease with; those who will go where we go, whose 
manners do not offend us, whose social tone chimes 
with ours. When we reflect on their persuasive and 
cheering force; how they recommend, prepare and 
draw people together; how, in all clubs, manners 
make the members; how manners make the fortune 
of thesambitious youth; that, for the ‘tpost part, 
his manners marry him, and, for the most part he 
marries manners ; when we think what keys they 
are, and to what secrets; what high lessons and in- 
epiring tokens of character they convey; and what 
divination is required in us, for the reading of this 
‘fine telegraph, we see what range the subject has, 


and what relations to convenience, power, and 
beauty. 
Their first, service is very low,—when they are 


the minor morals: but ’tis the beginning of civility, 
—to make ug, I mean, endurable to each other.— 
We prize them for their rough-plastic, »bstergent 
force; to get people out cf the quadruped state; 
to get them washed, clothed and set up on end; to 
slough their animal husks and habits; compel them 
to be clean; overawe their spite and meanness, 
teach them to stifle the base, and choose the gener- 
ous expression, and make them know how much 


happier the generous behaviors are. 
* . . * . . 


‘'A main fact in the history of manners is the won- 
derful expressiveness of the human body. If it were 
made of glass, or of air, and the thoughts were 
written on steel tablets within, it could not publish 
more truly its meaning than now. Wise men read 
very sharply all your private history in your look 
and gait and behavior. The whole economy of nature 
is bent on expression. The tell-tale body is all 
tongues. Men are like Geneva watches with crys- 
tal faces which expose the whole movement. They 
@arry the liquor of life flowing up and down in 
these beautiful bottles, and announcing to the curi- 
ous how it is with them. The face and eyes reveal 
what the spirit is doing, how old it is, what aims it 
has. The eyes indicate the antiquity of the soul, 
or, through how many forms it has already ascen- 
ded. It almost violates the proprieties, if we say 
above the breath here, what the confessing eyes do 


not hesitate to utter to every street passenger. 
* * * * * * 


Manners.impress as they indicate real power. A 
man who is sure of hie point, carries a broad and 
contented expression, which everybody reads. And 
you cannot rightly train one to an air and manner, 
except by making him the kind of man of whom that 
manner is the natural expression. Nature forever 
puts a premium on reality. What is done for effect, 
ie seen to be done for effect ; what is done for love, 
is felt to be done for love. A man inspires affection 
and honor, because he was not lying in wait for 
these. The things of a man for which we visit him, 
werg done in thedark and the cold. A little integ- 
rity is better than any career. So deep are the 
sources of this surface-action, that even the size of 
your companion seems to vary with the freedom of 
his thought. Not only is he larger, when at ease, 
and his thoughts generous, but everything around 
him becomes variable with expression. No carpen- 
ter’s rule, no rod and chain, will measure the dimen- 
sions of any house or house-lot: go into the house: 
if the proprietor is constrained and defering; ’tis of 
no importance how large his’ house, how beautiful 
his grounds,—you quickly come to the end of all; 
but if the man is self-possessed, happy, and at home, 
his house is deep-founded, indefinitely large and in- 
teresting, the roof and dome buoyant as the sky.— 
Under the humblest roof, the commonest person in 
plain clothes sits there massive, cheerful, yet formi- 
dable like the Egyptian colossi. 

. . . * . > 

In this country, where school education is univer- 
aol, we have a superficial culture, and a profusion 
of reading and writing and expression. We parade 





THE CIRCULAR. 


our nobilities in poems and orations, instead of work- 
ing them up into happiness. There is a whisper out 
of the ages to him who can understand it,—* what- 
ever is known to thyself alone, has always very great 
value.’ There is #ome reason to believe, that, when 
a man does not write his poetry, it escapes by other 
vents through him, instead of the one vent of writ- 
ing. clings to his form and manners, whilst poets 
have often nothing poetical about them except their 
verses. Jacobi said, that ‘when aman has fully 
expressed his thought, he has somewhat less posses- 
sion of it.” One would say, the rule is,—What a 
man is irresistibly urged to say, helps him and us, 
In explaining his thoughts to others, he explains it 
to himself: but when he opens it for show, it cor- 
rupts him. ° . ° - 

The highest compact we can make with our fellow, 
is,-—‘ Let there be truth between us two forever- 
more.’ That is the charm in all good novels, as it 
is the charm in all good histories, that the heroes 
mutually understand, from the first, and deal loyal- 
ly, and with a profound trustin each other. It is 
sublime to feel and say of another, I need never 
meet, or speak, or write to him: we need not rein- 
force ourselves, or send tokens of remembrance: I 
rely on him as on myself: if he did thus or thus, I 
know it was right. 





Our Country. 





On primal rocks she wrote her name ; 
Her towers were reared on holy graves ; 
The golden seed that bore her came 
Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves. 
The Forest bowed his solemn crest, 
And open flung his sylvan doors: 
Meek rivers led the appointed Guest 
To clasp the wide embracing shores; 
Till, fold by fold, the broidered land 
To swell her virgin vestments grew, 
While Sages, strong in heart and hand, 
Her virtue’s fiery girdle drew. 
O exile of the wrath of kings! 
O Pilgrim Ark of Liberty ! 
The refuge of divinest things, 
Their record must abide in thee ! 
First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel, Truth, be found ; 
Thy right hand fling, with generous wont, 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound! 
Let justice, with the faultless scales, 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons ; 
Thy Commerce spread for shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs! 
So link thy ways to those of God, 
So follow firm the heavenly laws, 
That stars may greet thee, warrior-browed 
And storm-sped Angels hail thy cause ! 
O Land, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 
Be thine the tribute of the years, 
The gift of Faith, the crown of Song! 
--Atlantic Monthly fer October. 


The Lord’s Indictment against the Nation, 








The President calls upon us to-day, “ in 
sorrowful remembrance ot our own faults and 
crimes as a nation and as individuals, to hum- 
ble ourselves before God, aud to pray for his 
merey.”? What then are the faults and crimes 
which stard more immediately connected with 
our public calamities—tke sins which as a 
people we are called upon to confess and for- 
sake ? Some are disposed to dwell almost ex- 
clusively upon that huge organic iniquity which 
has struck its roots so deeply into our national 
history, which spreads over so large a portion 
of our territory, whose fearful shadow has so 
long lain upon the whole land, covering deeds 
of darkness in high places, chilling our patri- 
otism, our philanthropy, and our piety; and 
from whose guilty covert treason, rebellicn, war, 
have now come forth to desolate our prosperity 
and threaten the very life of the nation. And 
surely the immediate and most obvious connec- 
tion of our present calamities with slavery sum- 
mons us, with fearful urgency, to make our 
peace with God by ridding the land of this 
stupendous iniquity. Because of this our 
hands are full of blood Wherefore the voice 
of Jehovah to this land is, ‘‘ Put away the 
evil of your doings from .before mine eyes; 
seck justice: relieve or righten the oppressed. 
But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be de- 
voured with the sword.” ‘ 

But the root of our iviquities and calamities 
lies deeper even than this ; and fruitful in sins 
and judgments as slavery has beet, it is itself 
niore a product than the cause of our national 
iniquity. Itis easy to mistake a zeal against 
slavery for a self-renouncing hatred of all na- 
tional sins ; to narrow our vision to that form 
of national iniquity with which personally we 
may have had least to do ; to vent against that 
the reproaches that should first fall upon our 
own transgressions ; and even to make our anti- 
slavery z2ul a self-righteous covering for per- 


sonal sins. Indeed, there is sometimes an|pf Franklin, Mass , where Dr. Emmons preach- 


——— Or 


a 


impndence of self-assertion in this way that) ed,for seventy-one years, who was corrupting 


savors far more of Pharisaism than of philan-|the minds of men by his Pantheism. 
Our topics of butailiation should not! physician — called toa sick family in the 


thropy. ; ation 
be primarily the affinity whigh ovr fathers 
made with slavery, nor the extcnt to which 
Presidents and Cabinets, Congresses and judg- 
es, parties and trade, have since sold them- 
selves to the same alliance to do iniquity—not 
first, what evil has slavery brought upon the 
land, but what evil have J contributed to bring 
upon the land, slavery included, by my sins? 
Jehovah has a broader indictment against us 
than is represented by this one count, even 
with all its frightful specifications. That in- 
dictment reads, ** A sinful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, chil- 
dren that are corrupters! they have forsaken 
the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of 
Israel unto anger, they have gone away back- 
ward.” To sum up the iuiquity of this nation 
in one comprehensive charge, it is Gopixss- 
ness; not atheism in the philosophical sense 
of denying the existence of (rod, but that prac- 
tical atheism which ignores the law and author- 
ity of God, and the requirements of religion in 
both public and private affairs ;—wlhich leaves 
out of view the law of God as a rule of civil aud 
social life, and the favor of God as an element 
of public prosperity. 

The specifications under this indictment are 
such as the following. Dr. Bushuell in his 
sermon upon the Bull Run disaster bas made 
prominent the fact that, from the beginning, 
we have shown our godlessness as a nation, by 
ignoring the name and authority of God in 
the frame-work of our political institutions. 
Neither the name of God nor any reference to 
his law, his government, or his Providence, 
can be found in the Constitution of the United 
States. Even the oath of fidelity adminis- 
tered to the President, has no recognition of 
God or of the sanctions of religion. The only 
allusion of a religious kind in the Constitution 
is in the phrase, ‘*‘ Sundays excepted,” in the 
ten days allowed the President for signing a 
bill; but this is because by e in secular 
business, Sunday is a dies non. The Constitu- 
tion provides, as it should, against a religious 
establishment, religious tests, or any political 
infringement upou the rights of conscience. 
But it does not even recognize the fact that it 
is an ordinance of God for the well-being of 
society, that civil government shall exist ; and 
that such government shall be administered 
upon the principles of truth, justice, order, be- 

eficence, set forth in the moral government of 
God. “We the people” made the Constitu- 
tion, and ‘‘ We the People ” have worshiped 
it as the mirror of our own wisdom and power. 
Not Pharaoh boasting, ‘ My river is mine 


own, and [ have made it for myself ;”” not Ne- 


buchadnezzar strutting upon his palace-wall 
apd saying, ‘Is not this great Bubylon, that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom by 
the might of my power, and for the honor of 
my majesty ?”? was more vain-glorious and 
atheistic than we have been in boasting of the 
mechanism of our political institutions. We 
have allowed to all men to have their own reli- 
gion or no religion under the Constitution, but 
the Constitution itself has nothing to do with 
religion except as a barrier between it and the 
state! Failing to Ciscriminate between legis- 
lating for a partizular creed or form of reli- 
gion, and vecegnizing the great foundation- 
truth of all religion—the just authority of a 
Holy and Almighty God,—we have set up 
ourselves, our concrete nationality, “‘ We the 
People,” as the original source of all author- 
ity and power, and have worshiped the works 
of our own hands. From this atheistic error 
in our prime conceptions of government, has 
arisen the atheistic habit of separating politics 
from religion ;--the voter must not carry his 
religious scruples to the political caucus, nor 
set them against the party nominations at the 
polls ; the minister must not bring politics into 
the pulpit, though the Legislature should li- 
cense dram-shops and brothels, though Sodom 


should be rebuilt by the Salt Lake of Utah, 


though man made in the image of God should 
be sold like a brute under the caves of the na- 
tional capitol. Nay,»in the very Senate-cham- 
ber,when Senators are warned that a measure 
is unjust and a:ainst the law of God, it is 
sneeringly, scornfully answered, that there is 
no law higher than the Constitution. ‘ We 
the People ’? made that, and “* We the Peo- 
ple ” can make and urmake laws as we please. 
This godless habit of thought and action bas 
taken possession of the public mind in all poli- 
tical institutions and affairs. But he that. sit- 
teth in the heavens is teaching us that we can 
hold our Constitution, our Union, our Govern- 
ment, our Nationality, only by his pleasure. 
—-Independent. 





A Sharp Answer. 








There was a physician in the neighborhood 


‘tory. 





The 


Franklin parish, met the Franklin minister at 
the house of affliction. It was no place for a 
dispute. It was no place for any unbecoming 
familiarity with the minister. It was no place 
for a physician to inquire into the age of the 
minister, especially with any intent of entang- 
ling him in adispute, and, above all, where 
the querist was too visionary for any logical 
discussion. But the abrupt question of the 
pantheist was : 

** Mr. Emmons, how old are you 7” 

** Sixty, sir; and how old are you?” came 
the quick reply. . 


* As old as the creation, sir,” was the tri- 


umphant response. 

‘Then you are of the same age with Adam 
aud Eve 7” 

“* Certainly—I was in the garden when they 
were.” 

“*T have always heard there was a third per- 
son in the garden with them, but I never knew 
before that it was you.” 

_ The pantheist did not follow up the discus- 
sion. 





Song by Mackay: 


How many thoughts I give thee! 
Cume hither on the grass, 
And if thou'lt count unfailing 
The green blades as we pass ; 
Or the leaves that sigh and tremble 
To the sweet wind of the west, 
Or the ripling of the river, 
Or the sunbeams on its breast, 
I'll count the thoughts I give thee, 
My beautiful my best ! 


How many joys I owe thee! 
Come sit where seas run high, 
And count the heaving billows, 
That break on the shore and die— 
Or the grains of sand they fondle, 
When the storms are overblown, 
Or the pearls in the deep-sea caverns, 
Or the stars in the milky zone, 
And I'll count the joys I owe thee, 
My beautiful, my own! 


And how much love! proffer! 
Come, scoop the ocean dry, 
Or weigh in thy tiny balance 
The star ships of the sky ; 
Or twine around thy fizgers 
The sunlight streaming wide, 
Or fold it in thy bosom, 
While the world is dark beside ; 
And I'll tell how much [ love thee, 
My beautiful, my bride! 





Tre Sun’s Avtopiocrapuy. An English pho- 
tographer has set the sun to writing his own his- 
Mr. Godard, of Wilton, has invented an 
apparatus by which a pencil of the sun’s rays is 
directed upon a sheet of sensitized paper, and 38 
the sun makes his daily journey, the varying ef- 
fect of his light on the paper is recorded by vary- 
ing depths of shade. It is proposed to have this 
record kept through the year, and through a 
series of years, and thus compel the sun to tell 
us in his own handwriting whether he presetves 
undiminished che fires of his youth, or is fading 
away ina gradual decline.—Scientific American. 





Ixcipent oF RotruscuiLp.—Rothschild was & 
man of imaginative positiveness. He foresaw 
that the fate of Europe hung on the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and took his measures to have intelligence 
of the result twenty-four hours in advance of the 
British nation. A carrier pigeon brought him 
the eventful cipher. He umied the minute le- 
gend hid bencath its wing. He haxtened to the 
stock exchange, and boldly purchasing consols, 
when every body thought him crazy, he “bagged” 
a million sterling on the morrow. 





Cauirornta Fics.—The Duiiy Alta Californt- 
an says: The Sacramento Valley is vying with the 
lower cvast cuuntics in the quality and quantity 
of its figs. There are raised en the branches of 
the former river, figs equal to those of ihe far- 
famed Smyrna, At present our market is prin- 
cipally supplied from the lower eountry. The 
fruit is luscious and the price very reasonable. 








Go Correspondents. 





D. L., Ohio:—Your letter of 2d Sept. was re. 
ceived, with the remittance for G. R.; but by am 
oversight his name was not then entered in our mail- 
book. The Cirealar will be now regularly mailed 
to his address, as directed in your note of the 24th 
ult. We will also send the numbers that have been 
publishen since the date of your previous letter. 

Lerrers Nor oTuERWISE aCkNOWLED@ED.— M. L. 
Bloom ; M. Kelly. 








